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Tuat “it never rains but it pours,” is about as true as most old saws; and 
capable of as extensive application. But a few weeks since, the. cause of Eng- 
lish opera seemed, for the present season at least, well nigh hopeless; not a 
theatre was positively and publicly known to be engaged for the use of our 
native composers, nor seemed there a single breath of effort blowing over the 
sluggish surface of inactivity which entombed their hopes and wishes. The 
aspect of matters is changed however : it has already began to “‘ rain”, operas in 
prospect, and if the ‘‘ pouring,” which proverbially is to follow, do not (as we 
fear it may) strain fertilization to destruction, the result will probably admi- 
nister a well merited poke in the ribs of those shallow-minded persons who in- 
sinuate that the establishment of a National Opera is of: no moment to English 
art on the ground that it will ‘‘ only benefit one class of artists!” The opening 
of one operatic theatre in London is now certain, that of another almost equally 
sure, and the establishment of. a third in the highest degree probable; it is 
therefore a matter of the utmost importance to the well-wishers of the English 
musical drama to consider the probable combined operation of: the three on the 
cause which they undertake to support. When three speculators have for seve- 
ral months been quietly employed in casting about them to secure as much ope- 
ratic talent 'as happened to be in the market—each thoroughly resolved. to seize 
the best for himself, and each thoroughly aware of the two-to-one kind of ri- 
valry he had to expect from the others, it does not require absolute witchcraft to 
foresee that some one of the trio must come miserably off in the matter of effi- 
ciency, or that all must suffer even by an equal partition of the spoil. Let us 
take the facts of the case as far as they are ascertainable. Miss Rainforth, in 
gome respects the most finished soprano we have, and Mr. Harrison, ‘a very fair 
tenor as times go, are engaged at Covent.garden ; and Mr. Wilson, perhaps the 
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most experienced dramatic tenor in this country, is tied to provincial engage- 
ments which will defer his appearance in the metropolis for at least five months 
to come ;—neither of these vocalists, therefore, can be made available for any 
present operatic purpose in London. Mr. Barnett comes next, taking a large 
slice out of our stores of vocal resource. For the size of his theatre, and under 
the circumstances of rival speculation, his arrangements must be pronounced 
very complete. His principal vocalists at present engaged are, we believe, 
Misses Delcy, Collett, and A. Cooper—Miss Romer declining an engagement 
unless an opera by Mr. F. Romer were the first production of the season ;—and 
Messrs. Frazer, Barker, Morley, and H. Phillips ;—the chorus will number 
thirty-five, and the band, forty performers. Even thus far, a little episode in 
Mr. Barnett’s yet budding managerial experience will aptly illustrate the text on 
which we now write. With that truly artistical liberality which characterizes 
him, Mr. Barnett, determined on breaking what little ice of formality might per- 
chance exist between him and his brother composers, applied to several with a 
request to be furnished with any works they designed for performance, and, 
among others, to Mr. Balfe, adding, in his case, the offer of an engagement. 
Both propositions were, however, declined; Mr. Balfe alleging that he had de- 
cided on retirement from theatrical singing, and that his powers of writing 
would in future be devoted to bringing the vocal talent of Mme. Balfe under 
public notice. While all must regret the former part of Mr. Balfe’s decision— 
he being unquestionably the most perfect singer, of his own department, in this 
country—none can controvert his right to please himself on both points; he has, 
assuredly, a right *: do all this, and moreover to start a rival theatre for the 
performance of his wwn works; still, while we cannot question the right, we 
more than doubt the wisdom or 'good-feeling of sucha course. It appears that 
Mr. Balfe not only will not support the noble effort of his brother-artist, but is 
resolved to oppose him in another theatre, and the result. we calculate on as 
certain;—by the necessary engagements for his own, he abstracts something, 
perhaps considerable, from the strength of Mr. Barnett’s company, and \yet— 
bearing in mind the known scarcity of vocal talent—-leaves himself in a consi- 
derably worse situation than his rival. Were we utterly ignorant of the person- 
nel of Mr. Barnett’s establishment, we might safely predict that that of Mr. 
Balfe could not, in the nature of things, be superior; but knowing the strength 
of the former, we must feel sure that the latter can only be considerably worse. 
What is intended as the scheme of operations at the Princess’s Theatre, or, even, 
who is the projector, is a very difficult matter to ascertain. One or two singers 
occasionally drop significant hints about engagements offered to them for a sea- 
son at this theatre, but as to the identity of the offering parties, or any circum- 
stances connected with the business, they maintain a mysterious silence. The 
great unknown thus about to offer himself on the altar of chance, may be the 
Emperor of Morocco, or Prester-John, or ‘‘the great Panjandorum himself,” 
for aught we know ; but whoever he be we most seriously counsel him to look 
well about him before he open a theatre with third-rate operas and a bad com- 
pany. One thing is certain ;—Mr. Barnett has secured the best company (with 
the exception of a few singers unavoidably otherwise engaged) that at present 
could be formed, and he has also enlisted that which is of quite as great conse- 
quence—the hearty co-operation of all real artists; Mr. Balfe stands next with 
inferior resources and a minimum of sympathy in his favour; and to the inscra- 
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table wight of the Princess’s Theatre is left the refuse of both—a stock-in-trade 
on which, if he be wise, he will decline commencing business. 

The Duke of Wellington has said that England “cannot afford to have a little 
war ;”—how far this is true we will not pretend to judge, but we do unhesi- 
tatingly affirm that London cannot afford to have three little operas. If the 
matter be properly set about, the metropolis can undoubtedly support one large 
operatic theatre, but we feel quite certain that it will not support three small 
ones. That one of the three which produces the best music in the best manner, 
and is most aristocratically patronized, will have the weight of public support, 
and the others will go to the wall. The first case, we rejoice to anticipate, will 
be Mr. Barnett’s. As the first, most liberal, and most disinterested of the spe- 
culators, he deserves success, and must win it, if reason, justice, and taste, be yet 
in the possession of the public mind. As for the others—since instead of giving 
themselves to one vigorous and united effort, they have chosen to divide their 
strength and oppose each other— we cannot say that we shall deplore that failure 
which their single-handed weakness must inevitably incur. 





MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY.—No. XIII. 


FRIEDRICH HEINRICH HIMMEL. 


Farzpricu Hernraicn Hrwmet was born on the 20th of November, 1765, at 
Trenenbrietzen, a small town in Brandenburgh. Of his parents nothing is accu- 
rately known, but it has been reported, and is very generally believed in Ger- 
many, that he was'a son of Frederick William II. The first authentic accounts 


we have of him state, that being intended for the church, he was sent to pursue 
his studies at the University of Halle, where he applied himself to theology for 
about two years. But the natural bent of his genius was for music, which had 
begun to display itself at an early age; he had a good voice, and even when at 
school had taught himself music, and made a tolerable progress on the pianoforte. 
After remaining two or three years at the university, chance afforded him an op- 
portunity of surprising the king, Frederick William II., by his self-acquired skill 
on that instrument. His Majesty was so enraptured by his execution and refined 
taste, that he avowed himself to be much disposed in his favour, and settled on 
him an annual pension to assist him in cultivating his musical talents. In pur- 
suit of this object, the king sent him directly to Dresden, to study under the 
celebrated Kapellmeister Naumann, to whose sound and judicious instructions, 
aided by the excellent examples that were constantly.before him in the daily per- 
formances of the Royal Chapel at Dresden, Himmel is indebted for his knowledge 
of pure composition, and for all that may be termed a good school. So rapid 
was his progress, that is after two years, he returned, in 1792, to Berlin, and 
presented to his royal patron, as a part of the first fruits of his musical studies, 
the oratorio of Jsaaco, the words by Metastasio. This composition was, by his 
Majesty’s orders, immediately performed in his private chapel by the principal 
musicians of the court. It obtained suth decided success, that the king appointed 
Himmel his chamber composer, and presented him with a purse of a hundred 
Fredericks d’or. Permission was at the same time given him to travel for two 
years in Italy, in order to perfect his taste, and he was also supplied with ample 
means for the prosecution of this object by command of the king. Before he left 
Berlin for Italy, a cantata from Metastasio, entitled La Danza, which he had also 
composed at Dresden, was performed with much éelat, and served still more to 
enhance his reputation. 

It is probable.that Venice was the first place in Italy at which he made any 
stay, as we find, in the year 1794, that his pastoral, entitled J+ Primo. Navigatore, 
was composed for the theatre of that city. He afterwards proceeded to Naples, 
where his powerful letters of recommendation procured him an introduction to 
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the king, and he received the royal command to undertake the music of a serious 
opera, to be called J Semiramide, and to have it prepared for the festivity of hig 
Majesty’s birth day, the 12th of Janwary, 1795. While occupied on this work, 
the place of Kapellmeister at Berlin becoming vacant by the retirement of M. 
Reichardt, his royal master appointed Himmel to fill that situation, though absent 
in Italy. 

On his return to Prussia at the end of the same year, a fire broke out at 
Potsdam, which was the means of reducing a number of families to great distress, 
On this occasion Himmel most honourably and liberally made an offer of his 
professional services to assist the unfortunate sufferers. Accordingly a series of 
concerts of sacred music was given for their benefit, and attended with complete 
success, This proved the means of making him very popular. 

In the year 1797, a splendid féte was given by the king, in honour of the 
marriage of the princess with the hereditary Prince of Hesse Cassel. This 
afforded Himmel an opportunity of displaying his talents to the greatest ad- 
vantage. His Semiramide was brought out at the Opera-house in the most 
magnificent style, and crowned with complete success. Besides this, he com- 
posed two cantatas on the occasion of the marriage, entitled Hessans Sdhne und 
Prussiens Toichter (the Hessian Son and the Prussian Daughter) ; as also a grand 
cantata, called Das vertrauen auf Gott (Confidence in God), both of which con- 
tributed greatly to his reputation. 

A critic who was present at the performance of Semiramide says, that the 
music contains such a rich store of thought and invention, that an Italian would 
expand its materials into a dozen operas and still render them all interesting. 
Himmel himself presided at the pianoforte, and was supported by an admirable 
orchestra. It has been remarked that this, like many of the vocal compositions 
of Himmel, but especially those of his early: years, are over-burdened with 
instrumental accompaniments. This appears to have arisen from the fertility of 
his mind, and from a superabundance of ideas which a more mature age has 
tended to correct: but woe to that youthful genius which has no redundancy of 
ideas, no luxurianey that will bear pruning! 

Shortly after the festivities above-mentioned, the cheerful muse of Himmel 
was doomed to wear weeds on account of the death of his munificent patron, 
Frederick William Il. On this melancholy occasion, he composed a funeral 
cantata, or anthem, which was performed at the king’s funeral, in December, 
1797, in the Dome Church, by an orchestra of upwards of.a hundred and fifty: 
musicians of the first talents in Germany. ‘‘I feel confident,” says the German 
biographer, ‘‘ that this orchestra would have produced an effect little short of that 
of the commemoration of Handel ian Westminster Abbey, had not the nature of 
the building where it was employed tended to destroy its effect. The architect 
who crowded the interior of the Dome Church with such enormous and massive 
pillars must have been a sworn enemy to music.” 

Himmel was allowed scarcely six days for the composition, but he threw into 
it all the force and fire of his genius; the sentiments are expressed with the 
utmost truth aod energy; the instrumental accompaniments are judiciously 
managed and well adapted to the nature of the subject; the basses are. full, of 
power, and the harmony and modulation are conducted with great taste and 
judgment. It is considered as Himmel’s master-piece in the grand style. It has 
since been occasionally performed, and always with a degree of success commen- 
surate with the excellence of the composition. 

One of the journals of that period gives a minute account of this composition, 
with observations on the various parts of the performance, and on the manner.in 
which the instruments were employed to produce particular effects. But the en- 
tire score has been since published, and therefore it is not necessary to enter into 
these particulars. It was once performed in the great saloon of the Opera, where 
the subscription, which was applied to a charitable object, amounted to. one 
thousand three hundred and eighty-six rix dollars. 

This melancholy solemnity was succeeded, in the August following, by the festi- 
vities of the coronation uf his successor, Frederick William III., on. which 
occasion Himmel composed a Te Deum.; After this he requested permission to 
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undertake a journey to Stockholm and Petersburgh. Of his success in the former 
place no particulars are known, but the handsome reception he experienced at 
St. Petersburgh may be collected from the following circumstance :—after his first 
performance before the court, the emperor not only presented him with a ring 
set with brilliants, but also commanded him to compose a new opera for the 
ensuing winter. In consequence of this order, and with the permission of the 
King of ‘Prussia, Himmel remained during that year at St. Petersburgh, where 
he produced the opera of Alessandro ; the first representation of which brought 
him the sum of six thousand roubles, besides several valuable presents. He 
passed the following summer at Riga, where he was very active in composing 
several airs and cantatas. 

On his return to Berlin, he composed the music of two German operas, Fanchon, 
das Leiermiidchen (Fanchon, the Lyre-maiden), and Die Sylphen (the Sylphs). 
The text of the first of these operas is by Kotzebue; the music is full of move- 
ments of great effect, and,. of all ‘Himmel’s secular compositions, is said to have 
contributed most largely to his renown; his biographer declares, that if he had 
composed nothing but this opera and his funeral cantata, they would have secured 
him immortality, and in proof of this, the following expression of Haydn is 
quoted, ‘If an artist,” says he, ‘has written but two works of acknowledged 
merit, his fame is fixed.’’ 

The opera of Die Sylphen is distinguished by its flowing and graceful song, by 
the novelty of many of the melodies, by great richness of harmony, by the dili- 
gent finish of the passages, and by the beauty and originality of the accom- 
paniments. 

But the compositions by which Himmel is: principally known are his songs, 
which possess much beauty and variety of character, tozether with great origi- 
nality. As acomposer of melodies he has indisputable claims to merits of the 
highest order, particularly in those of a simple and tender kind. The ease which 
he knows so well how to throw into his subjects, and the insinuating manner in 
which he makes his way directly to the hearts of his hearers are admirable, and 
in these respects he possesses a talent peculiarly his own. He, at the same time, 
possesses the happy art of producing particular effects, and in all his compositions 
of this kind seems to attend to this important question, ‘‘ What is calculated to 
produce the best effect ?’ Many of his songs are of a gay and popular character 
without degenerating into that style which is exceedingly well contrived *‘ to 
split the ears of the groundlings.” 

After his return from his northern excursion, Himmel composed, at the com- 
mand of the courtof Berlin, the grand opera of Vasco de Gama, which experienced 
considerable success, as well asthe music of an operetta, entitled Frolichkeit und 
Schwirmerei (Gaiety and Gravity). 

Iv the spring of 1801 he undertook a journey to France, England, and Vienna, 
and returned to Berlin in 1802, where he remained, with but few interruptions, 
till the'time of his death, which happened in 1814. 

Of Himmel’s operas, only Fanchon and Die Sylphen exist in print. The music 
to Fanchon may be said to bees stood the test of years : it is annually performed 
on all the principal stages of Germany, and never fails to please and to delight. 
It is so original, that it cannot, with propriety, be compared to any other German 
opera. The airs, mostly of a light character, in the best sense of the word are, 
however, by no means equal in point of merit. One of the finest is the duet 
between Fanchon and Edward; where Fanchon, with an intensity of feeling 
hardly to be surpassed, sings “ In Savoyen bin ich geboren.” ‘The air which is 
so universally known and admired, ‘‘ Die ganze-Welt ist ein Orchester,” must be 
pronounced ‘to be undoubtedly the finest. Next to this opera and the grand 
funeral cantata, stand his pianoforte compositions. The three sonatas, piand- 
forte, violin, and violoncello, dedicated to the Queen of Prussia, and the three 
dedicated to the Duchess of Oldenburgh, rank amongst the finest trios for those 
instruments. His concerto for the pianoforte in D has not been so well received 
as his sestetto for the same instrument, with accompaniments. Most of his other 
works consist of vocal pieces, among which the Urania deservedly stands pre- 
eminent. 
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As a pianoforte-player Himmel was placed among the first of his age, and 
mauy have hesitated to whom the preference was due—Dussek or Himmel. - 

As a private character, he was particularly possessed of those amiable qualities 
which made him a most agreeable companion. Always:cheerful and gay himself; 
his good and benevolent disposition prompted him to render every, body about 
him the same. Thus he devoted a much greater portion of his time to pleasure 
than was consistent with his calling as an artist, which hindered him from giving 
to his works that high finish which can only be obtained by indefatigable study 


and patient perseverance. 





A SHORT. CHAPTER ON BEING DEAD. 


Hunpreps of people have doubtless, like Dr. Dodd, viewed the approach of 
death with philosophic quietude of spirit, and, like him, when on the very outskirts 
of life, have ejaculated ‘‘ Now for the grand secret!”—but few, very few, are 
those who can have the satisfaction of knowing that they are absolutely dead. 
If a man be run over by a railway-engine—if his neck have an unfortunate affinity 
for hemp—if too much water from without, or too much brandy from within, 
send his soul on its errand—if, like the notoriety-hunters of Paris, he die of 
charcoal, or, like those of London, of a plunge from the monument-+if he wound 
the “honour” of some fire-eating colonel and receive a bullet by way of quid pro 
quo—or if, like a sober-mninded citizen, he perpetrate an escape from the sorrows 
of life while lying quietly in his bed—in any of these cases death is properly 
considered a very solemn and mysterious affair. Everybody knows that dead 
men are gone hence, but—unless by the assistance of some modern witch of 
Endor—very few can have the pleasure of being informed, by an enduring party; 
how it feels to be dead. The readers of the ‘‘ Musical World,” however, are 
among this favoured few;—they will, doubtless, be much shocked to imagine 
that they are in bodily communion with one of; the defunct, still; dreadful. as it 
may be, such appears to be the case. We of the ‘‘ Musical World,” then, if 
certain reports are to be believed—and few people, we imagine, would positively 
report a death without either knowledge of the fact or strong inducements for a 
lie—we, by virtue of such announcements, are dead—positively dead. That 
such an important change in our state should have occurred without our know- 
ledge, is passing strange, but still most true; and, since our pens, compositors, ; 
pressmen, and publishers, still continue as active as ever—since in; no respect has 
our economy suffered any alteration, save that our printing department is.on 
rather a larger scale than formerly—we are bound to attribute the imperceptible- 
ness of our transition from life to death to the easy method taken to effect it. 

Having made this important announcement, we feel: bound to communicate: to 
our readers the sources whence we obtained. a knowledge of the fact. It, appears, 
then, that certain parties—of whom two are music-publishers andthe rest wéll 
known to us—have seen fit to ahiounce the “‘ Musical: World” defunct; It made 
its hebdomadal appearance as usual, but that was nothing—it might bea ghost, 
an evil spirit, or an ocular delusion. Though as robust, as sound, ‘‘ wind, limb, 
and eye-sight,” as at the day of its birth, the wish and belief of these good folks 
ran in pairs, and they reported it ‘‘ dead” accordingly; Now, we have just a 
few words to say on the subject... We have heard of drowning men catching,at 
straws—of people wilfully publishing @ falsehood in the hepe of turning it to 
truth—of a pursued pickpocket collaring the first honest man he metand charging 
him with his own delinquency-~all these cases we have heard of, and may liken 
to any or all of them the conduct of the parties we refer to. ‘The niusic-pub- 
lishers aforesaid, perhaps, find our criticisms a little too honest for their purpose 
—they have perhaps discovered that we are neither to be bribed nor cajoled to 
forsake our duty and praise rubbish in order to help its sale and fill their: pockets; 
—this is their motive for reporting us extinct. Respectable publishers court; 
rather than dread, accurate criticism on their works, and with those that are 
otherwise the ‘“ Musical World” desires no connection—its reputation has been 
established without their assistance and will suffer nothing by their opposition: 
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To the other parties—whose motive is even-more apparent—it is not our intention 
at present'to allude ;—suffice it to say that they are all known to us, and that 
they may probably find that we yet retain sufficient life to render it advisable for 
them to reflect twice ere they again venture on laying us out for the operation of 
a coronet’s jury. 





PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Ir is a bold thing to defy the tempest—it is a yet more fearful one to oppose the 
current of public opinion—still, many a trifling breakwater has saved a mighty 
vessel ; and even our small voice may impede the destructive effects which the pre- 
sent fashionable whirlwind threatens to the musical taste in England. The art is 
now arrived at a most critical crisis, and depends upon the poise of a feather to 
become a national glory ora national disgrace, The last quarter of acentury has 
changed the whole face of our musical statistics; the foundation of the Royal 
Academy in London, and the ready access to the schools and examples of the 
continent, have altered the course of musical education—have opened the flood- 
gates of artistical enthusiasm, and, having loosened the trammels of big: wigism, 
have set the flowing genius of the age free in the wide country of an intellectual 
art to murmur, ‘to exult, to ripple, to foam, to glide, to dash through the ever- 
glowing beauty of nature. At this period a storm is rising, and withering pes- 
tilence oppresses the aspiration of intelligence, which may, if. unchecked, leave 
the clear erystal of the musical mind a stagnate pool stuffed with the blighted 
blossoms of imagination. England now possesses many young musicians 
whose ardour in the pursuit of their profession, and whose success in that 
pursuit, are unsurpassed by the progress of any of their foreign cotemporaries, 
even ‘in this age, when their art, especially in the branch ‘of instrumental exe- 
cution, is striding in seven-league boots on the road ‘to perfection: and these 
musicians, who might become the ornaments, nay, the improvers of that art, 
condescend to pander to the ignorance of an unenlightened public, and to cor- 
rupt that taste which they ought to cultivate. In plain terms, the present sys- 
tem of professional prostitution at the Promenade Concerts appears to threaten 
the ruin’ of the art in this country, and-we earnestly entreat the wanton de- 
stroyers to resist the temptation of the golden egg, and make at least one effort to 
save their bird and preserve themselves. Let us consider the evil that portends, 
and it will be seen that this strong language is no exaggeration of the circum- 
stances that suggest it. There are now three theatres, which. might, and should 
be, schools of public refinement, devoted exclusively to the performance of the 
lightest music by the most inconsiderable authors; and three large bands, which 
include nearly all the most eminent instrumentalists of London, and some of Jess 
merit or less celebrity who will naturally look to the heads of the profession for 
example as well as instruction, engaged nightly in these unworthy performances ; 
and’three large audiences who are bound to believe, in deference to the important 
names of the artists who build up the doctrine, that the greatest achievement of 
this sablime art is to play quadrilles and waltzes to the idle loungers who cannot 
sit down to a pure enjoyment, but must promenade the pit and lobbies to make 
this mammery amusing. What is the consequence? The practice of our young 
lady amateurs, which till now has been directed to continuous if not to classical 
compositions calculated to form the mind for the appreciation of works of real 
importance, the practice at the present time consists nearly, if not wholly, of 
the dance-music of Strauss and Musard, and the taste thus degenerated to 
the toleration of such trash for its own sake, which was invented but for the 
adjunct and stimulus of a ball-room, we fear is almost unsusceptible of regene- 
ration. 


We by no means concur in an illiberal, unfounded, and injudicious prejudice 
against cheap musical performances. On the contrary, we exult in the great 
success of the Exeter Hall oratorios, which, among a certain class. of society, 
have awakened a feeling for the beauties of art, that properly encouraged, might 
spread through all orders of our vast population. But fire itself, which will pre« 
cipitate an impenetrable wall like human ignorance, and flame with renewed 
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brightness on the ruins, must, when it meets a solid mound like human prejudice, 
smoulder around the base and die in the smothering ashes of ‘its own: creation ; 
thus musical intelligence would quickly dispel the public indifference: to great 
works which may be occasioned only by an inexperience of their effects, but 
scarcely any power can eradicate a once formed vulgarity of feeling: and replace 
it with an appreciation of what is beautiful. But the whole system of our Pro- 
menade Concerts is fourdationally bad and alike derogatory to the players who 
dispense the mischief, and to the public who experience it. We entirely object 
to the desecration of any temple of the arts as a lounge and a loitering place}; if 
. music is to be enjoyed, surely we can sit down and give our whole attention, and 
do not need the stimulus of a promenade to render us susceptible of its passionate 
influences. We needs must walk round a picture gallery to pass from one object 
to another of the exhibition, but for the contemplation of any particular work 
we remain undivertibly before it till.we can enmind all its beauties; if we attend 
a dramatic performance, we do not attempt to heighten the excitement of ‘the 
scene, nor to enter deeper into the subtilties of the poet or his representatives 
by walking round the theatre. It is not essential to the appreciation of the gran- 
deur or delicacy of poetry, nor to the comprehension of the reasonings of philo- 
sophy, that corporeal motion should accompany such mental exercise; -when 
then, as a matter of analogy; if neither of the sister arts demand it, but,on the 
contrary, reject it as interruptive, should music,’ the most passionate of all re- 
presentations of human emotions, require a perambulic concomitant to awaken 
its appeal to those feelings it describes? This is an inversion of cause and effect ; 
the trashy music we compain of was quite in place as an.incentive to dancing, 
but the promenading of the boarded pit and stage of a theatre is out of place 
as an inducement to hear music. Then we object to the selection of music 
at these concerts; first, on account of the bad which so much preponderates, 
but far more on account of the good. In the case of the most ardent enthusiast 
the ennui which the hearing a long succession of nothings must engender, ‘will 
disable him entirely from attending to, much less enjoying, the one or two classi- 
cal compositions of the evening: who can turn, when wearied with the ribaldry 
of a jest-book, to the passion of poetry or the researches of philosophy? But 
this is a small evil; the class of hearers to which we allude must be ever con- 
scious of the presence of the beautiful; and if disinclined to do it homage, when 
surrounded by common-places, are able, in due season, to court it and adore it— 
the great mischief of which we complain is in the case of musical heathens, who 
cannot comprehend the gospel of high art, if it be not fully developed and ex- 
plained to them, and who, if tempted by the debasing superstitions of uneduca- 
tion, will for ever shut their ears to the eloquence of truth—of intellectual beauty. 
These form the mass, the almost unexceptionable concourse who. nightly throng 
the shilling quadrille-playings of the metropolis; these are they, whose under- 
standings offer a carte blanche to musical impressions, and who will, of course, be 
easiest struck with what is most superficial and extrinsic, their train of thought 
not being yet prepared to receive the subtilties and elaborations of reflective 
or passionfal composition. With such hearers, the dazzling gewgaws which 
principally constitute these entertainments, must dissipate the mind, and 
leave it, like the debauchee at a banquet, incapable of digesting wholesome 
diet ; or like the holiday-fool, after a Christmas pantomime, incapable of com- 
prehending the merits of Shakspeare: they therefore suppose that the glory 
attributed to Mozart and Beethoven, and to all the names held sacred in the 
musician’s calendar, springs from the vain delusion of besotted - pedants : 
that all the emanations of those sun-like minds which have enlightened the 
world, wherever the fog of ignorance has not been impervious to their rays, are 
fit alone for the contemplation and study of schoolmen—that the very name of 
“ symphony” is tedious, the immortal overtures Die Zauberflotte, Egmont, Der 
Freischutz, and A Midsummer Night's Dream, are mathematical problems, and 
that the perfection of science is to be sought alone in the lascivious clanging: of 
the drums and cymbals in a French overture, or the fascinating uproar of the 
pistol-firing, dog-barking, and whip-cracking, in a quadrille : in fact, that music 
isonly to be commended in proportion as it approaches the properties of the ma- 
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chinery of the mandarin in a tea-shop, which makes the automaton nod his. head 
iv regular rhythm, and has very littie effect upon that head but to pull. it back- 
wards! and forwards, . We object, also, to the almost utter exclusion of original 
works, thus crushing the, inventive faculty, and stopping the very breath. of 
genius by piling weights upon its breast, and poisoning the air of public sup- 
port which should feed and nourish it. This matter is wholly different, in 
Paris, where there are two admirably-appointed theatres devoted exclusively 
to operatic performances ; and the concerts of the Conservatoire, unlike. our 
Philharmonic, are accessible to living authors for the production of their 
works, and to the public at large for the hearing of them—but the. whole 
affair is different in France, and it may therefore be futile to allude to, its 
variety io any one particular. Next we object to the self-appointed influ- 
ences: upon our musical mind. What right has Mr. Walter Arnold, now that 
his father’s bad management has degraded English Opera into a laughing- 
stock—the English Opera-house. into a barn for strolling players, and his said 
ill-starred parent into an outlaw, to attempt the amelioration of the fallen fortunes 
of his family. by leaguing with a French emigrant, also the victim of theatrical 
non-success to impose upon the London publica series of so styled first-rate 
musical:performances, being each alike ignorant of the power and the principles 
of ‘music: itself; and, having no taste of their own, being utterly. incompetent 
to kindle or guide a spark of it in the public. feeling? What right has Mr. 
Eliason, now that the infatuated sub-committee have converted the temple of the 
national drama into a menagerie, a raree-show, and a rendezvous for rich, lords 
and pretty actresses, to humbug the world with a show of looking-glasses, and 
fountains, and strange players, and the pretence of introducing classical, music, 
but so disguised in thunder, and lightning, and ophicleides, as to be almost irre- 
cognisable, and so surrounded by the very refuse of the worst school, as to be 
oppressively grand from its overwhelming magnificence, and feed, like a worm. 
upon the putrefaction of that murdered glory, with which, being a foreigner 
and, a stranger, it is impossible he could sympathise? . Worst of all, what 
right has Mr. Willy, an Englishman, a musician, a man of modesty and merit, 
and one fast waxing in talent and in reputation, now that the unreasonable 
greediness of Mr. Hamlet will not entertain the offers of any efficient ma- 
nager for his new and splendid theatre, he too having seen and suffered 
from the ill effects of the original promenading. scheme, what right has he to 
have murdered the muse who has nurtured him like a. favoured offspring, and 
with the indifference of a speculator, where should glow the enthusiasm of an 
artist, to feed on’ the upas he has aided to botanise upon his mother's grave? 
What right, we demand, have these, or such as these, to drive—we cannot 
say to lead—the public, avowedly uneducated in music, and dependent. upon 
those theatres, which are thus misappropriated, for the formation of their taste, 
to the very lowest grade, and the lowest order of that degree? We find an 
answer in the cold commercial spirit of our country, that “every one hasa right 
to do what he likes with his own,” and that ‘‘ the best goose is that from 
which you ever strip the most feathers with the least feeding.” Alas! alas! we 
must almost feel it a:curse to be born in this free country, the glory of the world, 
and the pride of governments, since the taste of the public, which must far 
more influence their morals than all the laws, nay, all the religion of the state, 
is less at the mercy of any speculator, whose only object is the advantage of 
the present moment, supposing his purpose will be gained before the bubble 
burst, on which he rides the air to attract the gaze of the deluded million... And 
who are the abettors of these desecrating speculations? Alas! they are the very 
elite of the musical profession! In the several lists of the Promenade Concert- 
bands, we find the names of Grattan Cooke, the finest oboe in, England, if not 
in Europe, of Harper, whose trumpet-playing has gathered renowa for the last 
quarter of a century; of Jarrett, whose horn-playing possesses the evenness of 
a keyed-instrament ; of Richardson, the acknowledged successor of Nichol- 
son; of Howell, who is found worthy to fill the post of the great Dragonetti; in 
short, it were vain to catalogue the many men of talent and of reputation who 
lend:their powers to this profanation; there is scarce a name in all the lists to 
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which might not be affixed some high credential of its owner’s excellence. And 
these men, for the most part, form the band of our Philharmonic Society, the 
pride of instrumental music, the celebrated of all Europe! - And our Philhar- 
monic, now become a collection of quadrille players, whose musical feeling must 
of necessity level itself with the works upon which it-is constantly engaged, pro- 
mises to give a strange support to the great works of the great masters at this 
society’s concerts. 

On the other hand how infinite, how vast, how glorious are the benefits that 
might have resulted from this great power, had it been properly directed! The 
good effects of the Sacred Harmonie Society’s performances are a sufficient evi- 
dence in our own art, that cheapness and familiarity of access does not engender 
disrespect or distaste in the public mind; and that good works, if well executed 
and frequently repeated, must sooner or later force themselves upon the public 
appreciation, while in the exhibitions of painting of the National Gallery, the 
Royal Academy, and the various societies for diffusing a taste for that art 
through the country, there is an evident proof that a taste can be formed, and 
an encouragement to the artists commanded, by making the contemplation of 
their works thus easy and general. So, if for these shilling concerts a proper 
sphere had been selected, a proper respect to the performance in the audience 
demanded, and a proper display of the great authors set before the public, while 
a fostering encouragement was extended to living writers, these cheap perform- 
ances might have had a very great influence to dispel the national stigma, “ Eng- 
laid is not a musical nation.”—Let us hope the evil is not too deeply rooted; 
and that our voice, however humble, may have at least, the effect to set other 

persons thinking on the subject. r 





















































REVIEW. 


“ The Last Lays of the Poet.” The poetry by the late T. H. Bayly, Esq. ; the music 
composed and inscribed to his memory by T. F. Millar. 

Although, in addition to the above display, Mr. Millar post-fixes to his name 
the titles “‘ professor and teacher of singing in Bath and Clifton, and director 
and member of the Philharmonic Concerts in Bath and Bristol;”’ we are quite at 
a loss to discover any merit in this production, about which so much fuss is 
made on the title-page. Taken altogether, this work is one of the many. in- 
stances of that delusion, which besets other ‘‘ professors of singing’ besides 
Mr. Millar, that a connection with the executive department of music entitles a 
man to call himself ‘‘composer,” even in spite of the adverse fiat of Nature, 
Here are six songs, and, as we cannot detect a single beauty for quotation and 
have not spare space to particularise the grammatical errors and. examples of 
false taste with which every page teems, we pass them with a general expression 
of regret that Mr. Millar should have published so much which a slight acquaint- 
ance with musical science would make him wish to recall. Mr. Millar doubtless 
imagines that he has dedicated a valuable oblation to the poet’s memory, and 
since such a conviction cannot but be agreeable, we trust it may not be disturbed 
by this our cursory notice. 


Wessel and Co.’s Series of German Songs. “ Worn tn Spirit ;” “ Three Students there 
were.” Composed by Loewe, of Berlin. 

These are two thoroughly extraordinary compositions—both fall of the most 
determined originality, and yet it is difficult to like either of them entirely. Their 
fault is obviously the want of some mid-channel of beauty between the affected 
extremity of plainness and the singular extravagance which they frequently ex~ 
hibit. Although neither can be said to possess any great amount of melody 
(except sixteen bars in E major towards the close of the first song), both have a 
— almost sufficiently valuable to atone for a host of faults—strong dramatic 
eeling. 

“ Hommage @ la Reine.” A brilliant Fantasia on English Airs, for the pianoforte,’ 
ae by Charles Czerny. 
In this piece, after an introduction containing scraps of Rule Britannia,” we 
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find the following airs—‘‘ Cease your funning,”’ ‘‘ the Ploughboy,”’ ‘‘ Believe me 
if all those endearing young charms,” “the British Grenadiers,” and ‘‘ God save 
the Queen,” besides one which we do not recognise. These are capitally ar- 
ranged and knit together; varied, and diversified by a great deal of brilliant. mat- 
ter in Mr. Czerny’s best style, the whole forming a highly useful and amusing 
piece. 




















































MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
FOREIGN. 


Paris.—A new opera, called La Reine Jeanne, was produced at the Theatre 
Favart, on the 12th inst., Its story is made up of the adventures of the young 
Reine Jeanne, of Naples, who is compelled to abdicate the throne by a popular 
tumult, headed by Prince Durazzo, and apparently assisted by the Prince de Ta- 
rente, who, loving the young queen, and being beloved in turn, takes this singular 
method of reducing her Majesty to that level in. which he may safely propose 
marriage to-her. The queen is given by Durazzo into the charge of the Prince 
de Tarente, with a very significant hint to put her out of the way as speedily as 
possible ; to which occupation, however, he prefers that of rambling about with 
his royal charge—the pair being disguised as gipsies. While thus disguised, the 
queen makes a conquest of Lillo, a mob-leader and creature of Durazzo, who, 
being urged on by the Prince de Tarente, effects a counter-revolution, and pro- 
claims the supposed gipsy-girl queen. Being once more seated on her throne, 
her Majesty’s difficulties present a new aspect, for Lillo, having effected a gipsy- 
marriage with the gipsy-queen, is naturally eager to enter on his marital func- 
tions. He is frustrated by various expedients, but at length takes the desperate 
step of gaining access to his wife’s chamber, via the window. Here, in the ex- 
tremity of her distress, the queen saves herself by a confession of her true charac- 
ter, and all further mischief is avoided by the arrival of the Prince de Tarente, 
who, with a bevy of armed followers, sets matters to rights, marries the queen 
in earnest, and procures a general pardon for the offenders. The music—the joint- 
production of M. M. Mousson and Bordeze—is pretty; but, with the exception 
of a beautiful trio for Jeanne, Lillo, and the Prince de Tarente, does not possess 
any features of exalted merit. The singing of Eugenie Garcia, in the part of 
Jeanne, rather disappointed the Parisian critics, although in one or two instances 
it nearly approached the summit of excellence. The baritone, Botelli, who made. 
his debut as the Prince de Tarente, will prove a valuable addition to the vocal 
talent of Paris. His style is censured as possessing many of Tamburini’s defects, 
but he is, nevertheless, universally considered a singer of the first merit. The gp 
opera was capitally performed throughout, and succeeded completely. 





METROPOLITAN. = 

Sacrev Harmonic Socirry.—This society recommenced its public labours; 
after a considerable period of rest, on last evening : and right heartily do we re- 
joice in it, since—until an operatic theatre be positively opened—these amateur 
concerts could alone be counted in the way of antidote to the deluge of quadrilles 
with which, at three theatres, some two hundred and twenty performers nightly 
strive to infect the public taste. However, neither Musard and his legion, nor 
the “ originals”’ of the English Opera-house, nor the“ novelties” of Mr. Willey, 
had any apparent effect on the London admiration of Handel, for the ground- 
plan of Exeter Hall was, as usual, a perfect mass of heads—a veritable sea of 
humanity. Handel’s Samson was the work on which “ the five hundred” tried 
their prowess; and although we have heard it with greater effect from the same 
parties, the performance was still one of profound interest, and afforded even un- 
usual delight by its opportune occurrence in the midst of our present desolation 
of musical excellence. A large machine that has lain for months unused, seldom 
works well on being suddenly recalled to action—its various parts will at first 
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swerve a trifle from their wonted exactitude of adjustment in spite of the best 
efforts to the contrary—and precisely in this case was the Exeter Hall orchestra. 
Several pieces did not go so smoothly as could be wished; but these inaccu- 
racies were evidently but the fruits of that rawness of feeling which must attend 
first meetings for business after long intervals of recreation, and will, of course, 
have subsided into perfect order before the next performance on Friday week. 
For the first time since our acquaintance with these concerts, we heard several 
slips from the trebles of the chorus :—the ladies, however, amply redeemed their 
fame by their beautiful execution of the choruses of Dalilah’s women in the se- 
cond part. Being for the most part unaccompanied, these morsels are rather 
nervous affairs, but they were sung with a unity of tone and expression which 
could not be surpassed. Many of the choruses went magnificently—for instance, 
“Then round about the starry throne,” “ Fixed in his everlasting seat,” “ Weep, 
Israel weep,” and “ Let their celestial concerts ;”’-and throughout we were glad 
to perceive an unusual correctness in the timing of the various movements by the 
conductor. Mme. Caradori Allan sang the soprano solos with her usual beauti- 
ful style; and we would willingly say as much for the efforts of Miss Hawes, 
were we not constrained to notice that a great deal of the music assigned to her 
lies in that part of her voice in which its break is painfully observable, and that 
she frequently employed a certain method of pumping out passages, which, 
though congenial to the English school of bass-singing, we could not have anti- 
cipated from a contr’alto who has hitherto exhibited so much refinement of taste. 
Mr, Pearsall was not thoroughly successful with the music of Samson ;—it seems 
rather too much for him at present. His ‘execution'is not sufficiently practised 
for the many florid passages it contains, and, in general, his want of power was 
manifest. On some points, however, his expression was highly beautiful, and we 
may particularly refer to his delivery of the recitative “* My genial spirits droop.” 
Mr. Novello is entitled to the praise of having sung with musician-like judgment, 
and Mr. Phillips acquitted himself magnificently throughout. 





PROVINCIAL. 

(This department of the Musical World is compiled and abridged from the provincial press, aud 
from the letters of our country correspondents. ‘The editors of the M. W. are, therefore, not respon- 
sible for any matter of opiuiou it may contain, beyond what their editorial signature is appended to.] 

Dersy. —Anniversary of the Derbyshire General Infirmary.—On the 15th inst. the 
3lst anniversary of this excellent charity was celebrated by the governors and patrons of 
the institution, who went in procession to All Saints’ Church to attend divine worship. 
The sacred music selected for the occasion was of a good and varied character, comprising 
several standard compositions that are highly popular and of the first degree of merit, 
together with some genuine pieces of novelty. The orchestra was led.and the performance 
conducted by Mr. Gover, assisted by Mr. T. Mawkes; and the powers of the fine 
organ were successfully displayed under the skilful playing of Mr. G. Fritche. The in- 
strumental band was in good order and very effective. The service opened with the 
overture to Saul (Handel), followed by the grand Epinicion, or song of triumph, “ How 
excellent,” from the same oratorio; a chorus in which the efforts of the performers were 
crowned with success. The Venife was chanted in its proper place, but not well; the 
chanting of the Jubilate was done with much greater unity and precision. Mr. Palmer 
succeeded very well in Handel’s solo anthem, ‘‘ Then will I Jehovah’s praise, &c.,” after 
which the choral strength was. well exerted in Mozart’s “ Great is Jehovah.”’ These 
constituted two new and agreeable features in the day’s performance. Then followed the 
familiar and oft-repeated Jackson’s “Te Deum.” Miss M. Bregazzi, a youthful aspirant to 
vocal proficiency, sang Handel’s air, “* Return, O God of Hosts,”’ pathetically and with 
great credit to her rising talent! The chorus, “ All we like sheep,” succeeded this and 
was a capital performance. A trio by Sarti, ‘‘O taste and see,’’ was well sung by Misses 
Shiers and M. Bregazzi, and Mr. Lowe; and Hummel’s chorus followed, and ‘* Praise 
the Lord of Hosts” was very effective. Before the sermon there was a selection from 
Haydn’s Creation, commencing with the recitative, ‘And God said,” by Miss Shiers. 
Her delivery of this piece was rather weak, but her singing of the air, “ With verdure 
clad,” was of a much better description. The chorus, ‘* Awake the harp,” was animated 
and effective. Haydn's quartet, “ O return unto him,” by Miss Houghton, Messrs. Hardy, 
Drewe, and Lowe followed ‘the’ sermon, with Mozart’s chorus, “ Praise the Lord,” in 
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which there was some imperfection. Guglielmi’s beautiful air, ‘ Gratias agimus,” was 
then sung in good style by Miss Shiers, with obligato accompaniment on the clarinet by 
Mr. Gover. The service concluded with Haydn’s air and chorus, “The marvellous 
work,” and the grand chorus, “ The heavens are telling,” with vigour and animation. 
The rapidity of execution in the increased time of the latter movements was almost 
beyond the accomplishment of some of the voices, but the time was well kept, and the 
brilliant execution of the instrumental parts sustained them through the difficulty with 
good effect. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Covent Garpven Tueatre,— Fra Diavolo was performed here on Wednesday 
the 14th inst., in which Mr. Harrison appeared, for the first time, as the hero: 
he gave the music with considerable effect, his power and energy sufficing 
with the audience in the absence of style and artistical feeling; he looked 
and deported himself throughout the part admirably ; for though his portly per- 
son can never appear romantic, his splendid dresses and his easy carriage were 
certainly engaging : he was considerably applauded throughout, and at the fall 
of the curtain was partially called for, but be had the modesty to disobey the 
summons. He was very well supported by Miss Rainforth, whose charming 
performance of Zerlina improves on each repetition, and by Mr. Bishop, a debu- 
tant in the character of Lord Allcash, who, to judge from his efforts in this 
trifling character, will bea considerable acquisition to the company :, the rest of 
the cast, however, will not bear to be mentioned, it exhibited the adjective, ‘‘ bed” 
in all the degrees of comparison, and proved that we must not look for the effi- 
cient performance of operas at Covent-garden, the best constructed for music 
of all our English theatres. 

HaymarKer.—The tragedy of Werner was produced at this theatre on Mon- 
day evening. Macready, Wallack, and Phelps, played the principal characters, 
and the whole performance experienced an enthusiastic reception. To the tragedy 
succeeded a new farce, by Mr. Mark Lemon, called Out of Place. It appears to 
have been written solely to display Mrs. Fitzwilliam’s peculiar vivacity and power 
of imitation, and its plot is therefore extremely slight. Mrs. Fitzwilliam enacts 
the part of a country servant-maid, in love with finery and display of every de- 
scription ; and her master and mistress, wishing to protect a young heiress, their 
visitor, from the snares of a fortune-hunter, dress up the servant and give her a 
day’s leave to personate the lady, and play off her airs and graces on the intrud- 
ing wooer. This is in reality the sum and substance of the piece ; but as it affords 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam considerable scope for her stage capabilities, and an opportunity 
for an effective song, with sundry dialectal imitations, the meagreness of its in- 
cidents did not stand in the way of its decided success. 

Tue Pxince’s TuzarTre will commence its season on Monday the 16th No- 
vember. The following is the extent of the already completed arrangements :— 
Mr. H. Phillips, Mr. Frazer, Mr. Morley, and Mr. Barker (for second tenor); 
Miss Adeline Cooper and Miss Collett are engaged ; terms were offered to Mme. 
Albertazzi, which she was compelled to decline in consequence of her engage- 
ment at the Italian Operain Paris, so the Messrs.. Barnett are in treaty with Miss 
Delcy, who proved herself by her short trial at Drury-lane last season, a most 
desirable person for the important part of prima donna, having given promises of 
excellence which we are convinced she will, with proper opportunity, fully real- 
ize. Mr. Loder is to lead the band: this gentleman’s uriversally acknowledged 
excellence as a violinist and as a leader, has made his presence in the metropolis 
much wished for; as this is his first permanent engagement in London, it will 
be as interesting to the public on account of its novelty, as valuable to the ma- 
bagement on account of his great abilities. Mr. John Barnett will officiate as 
music director, and Mr. Morris Barnett as master of action. Mr. Hatton, of 
Liverpool, is to have the direction of the chorus, which will comprise twenty- 
five voices, while the band will consist of forty performers. The first production’ 
will be Mr. John Barnett’s new opera of Cathleen, the scene of which is Jaid in 
Ireland, and the music written in imitation of the national character of that coun- 
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try. This will be supported by the whole of the company. “The sécond opera 
will, in all probability, be Mr. Macfarren’s El Malechor, the story of which is 
founded on a superstition of the island of Majorca; and Mr. E. J. Loder’s Little 
Red Ridinghood is also likely to be brought forward. It is intended to give light 
musical afterpieces of a nature not very familiar to this country, combining the 
farce with the opera-buffa, but having more musical pretensions than the vaude- 
ville. Several of our most successful dramatists, in conjunction with some less 
known, but perhaps not less talented composers are engaged on works of this 
kind, which will be brought out from time to time during the season; among 
others, Mr. Henry Smart is said to have an operetta on the stocks, and Mr. Cle- 
ment White (the tenor whose debut at Drury-lane last season was prevented by 
the abdication of Mr. Hammond) is likely to appear in a piece of his own com- 
position. All this looks very well as attraction for the public, and then, as to 
patronage, we are happy to announce that tie following royal and noble per- 
sonages have set an excellent example, by giving the scheme their most cordial 
support, namely, Prince Albert, the Queen Dowager, the Duchess of Kent, the 
Duke of Beaufort, Count d’Orsay, and, we believe, several others of the greatest 
influence and importance. 

EneiisH Opgra-HousE.—The Promenade Concerts are, this year, a total 
failure at this theatre. The week before last, the band received only half salaries, 
and last week, to improve upon their bad fortune, none whatever—sweet are the 
uses of adversity! In consequence of this unsatisfactory state of affairs, a meet- 
ing of the “ sixty first-rate instrumental performers ” was held on Monday, to 
concert measures for the bettering their condition ; but it appears they are able 
to concert nothing but promenades; so they walked off with the melancholy 
assurance that they have signed articles to Mr. Arnold, which obliges them to 
be content to take half salaries whenever he does not think proper to give them 
more, and will not allow them to complain of no payment at all until they shall 
be three weeks in arrear. 

Amateur Cuorau Socrety.—A society of this kind has been established at 
Islington, under the superintendence of Mr. Reed, the music-director of the 
Haymarket Theatre, and will commence active operations as soon as the sub- 
scription list is sufficiently full, The choristers are entirely amateurs, but a full 
band of forty instrumentalists will be engaged for the concerts which will take 
place periodically after a certain number of practice-meetings. It is intended 
chiefly to execute the compositions of the great continental writers, but Mr. Reed 
has grafted on this plan the excellent resolution to perform any meritorious works 
of English musicians which may be submitted to him for that purpose. This 
latter feature is especially worthy of notice as being likely to promote the culti- 
vation of choral-writing among us—a branch of art which, under the existing 
difficulties of procuring a public performance, has few devotees in this country. 

Ma. Lerrver, with Mr. and Mrs. Wood, have recently sailed for America. 
Were things to go on as they have during the. last eighteen months, we should 
soon not have a decent singer left. 

Mme. ALBERTAzz1’s two concerts, which were to have come off last week at 
Cheltenham, were, at a very short notice, postponed sine die—the lady having 
written to say that a domestic affliction had rendered it necessary for her imme- 
diately to return to the continent. This unwelcome announcement occasioned a 
great disappointment to many of the inhabitants, few of whom, we believe, gave 
credence to the excuse put forth by Madame. 

Port Laureat.—Of this well-known office in the king’s household, Sir 
John Hawkins, in his “ History of Music,” observes, that there are no records 
which ascertain the origin of the institution in this kingdom, but many that recog- 
nise it. There was acourt poet as early as the reign of Henry the Third. Chaucer, 
on his return from abroad, first assumed the title of Poet Laureat, and in the twelfth 
year of Richard the Second, obtained a grant of an annual allowance of wine. 
James the First, in 1615, granted to his Laureat a yearly pension of 100 marks ; 
and ‘in 1630, this stipend was augmented by letters patent of Charles the First, to 
1001, per annum, with an additional grant of one tierce of canary wine, to be 
taken out of the king’s store of wine yearly. 
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Scnneiper, THE OrGanis? oF Dgespen.—In Mr. John Schneider I found 
a pianoforte-player of great and unerring execution, with that rare power of 
mental concentration which is the best characteristic of the extemporaneous fa- 
culty. We held a conversation on the German method of organ-playing, and 
agreed that the instrument was, out of all comparison, the most difficult of attain- 
ment, as it required that the performer should have all the command of the best 
pianoforte-player, and afterwards that he should attain the organ touch, style, 
and a facility in the use of the pedals, Daring my visit Mr. Schneider sat down 
and extemporized on his pianoforte in a very masterly manner, preluding in C 
minor, introducing an air with variations in the same key, and concluding with 
a fugue in the major, all which movements grew out of one another, with a real 
musician-like inspiration. This will strike many niusical readers as being like 
the off-hand design which Wesley frequently makes, and the resemblance in the 
mode of thinking was remarkable. For sheer organ-playing Schngider is, how- 
ever, quite alone; the difficulties which he there masters make all ordinary 
attempts appear child’s play in the comparison. I attended him in some private 
visits to his church, the doors of which were always beset by a dozen musical 
friends and people who delight in organ playing, where he indulged us with the 
choral vorspiele of Sebastian Buch, the fugues of the same, and at our request 
with some MS. variations on the theme ‘‘ God save the King,” composed for the 
sake of displaying the variety of stops in his instrument. The enthusiastic 
pleasure with which Schneider plays, makes it tenfold pleasant to see and hear 
him; he is not Jike a coxcomb who works hard and affects ease, he is wrapt up 
in his subject, plays with care, but with no more appearance of effort than 
necessarily grows out of such attempts.—4 Ramble among the Musicians of 
Germany. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


“ Laicus"’ is quite incorrigible. He is determined that we shall advocate unisonous performance 
of chorales by voices and organ, in spite of our repeated explanations to the contrary. We cannot 
compliment him on his clearness of perception, notwithstanding his patronizing admission that we are 
often “tolerably correct in our views." 

We regret we cannot give “ F. K."" the information he requires. 

f The “Remarks on Consecutive Fifths and Octaves"’ are very incorrect, and therefore inadmissible. 


List or New Pusticarrons. 
PIANOFORTE. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Smith, G. T.—L’ Offrande de I’ Amitie ; six Chatterton, J. B—Divertimento (for the 
waltzes; books 1 and 2 - &Z. 7. Purday.| harp) onairs composed by Prince Albert 
Kohler, F.—Melange, introducing ‘ Adeste ; ; Chappell, 
Fideles,’ ‘ Sicilian Mariners,’ and ‘ Lo! Forde.—Second series of ‘ L’ Anima della 
He comes’ wr re iol yw tence Bite} & bula," coritaining (in 3 nos.) the 
Albert, R.—La Tarentella de Bellephegor Ditto. | _ following pieces arranged for flute and 
Rosselion, H.—Aurora che Sorgerai ; va- piano—no. 1, ‘ Prendi l'anel ;’ duetto: 
riations —-. - . : - - Witte, no, .2, ‘Ah fosco cielo ;’ introduzione ; 
Auber.—Overture to‘ Gustavus ;’ new edit. Ewer. ‘Ah non giunge ;’ aria: no. 3, ‘Son ge- 
ditto ‘ Masaniello ;’ ditto Ditto. loso del zefiro;’ duetto; ‘ Tutto e gio- 
Boieldieu.—Ditto * John of Paris ;’ ditto  Diééo,| ja;’ aria - - ee 
—— ditto ‘the White Lady;’ ditto Ditto. 
ditto ‘ Caliph of Bagdad ;’ ditto, Ditto, VOCAL. 
Glover, C.—The forest band; march Chappell. | Purday, C.—The Banks of Allan Water ; 





oosey. 


lier, FP. and varia- arranged by - -  & T. Purday. 
tions on an air iv ‘Ines di Castro’ itto. | Series of Bass Songs, no. 21, ‘ Amid the 
Mayer, C—Souvenirs de la Russie, intro- battle’s raging,’ from ‘Jessonda’  - Wessel. 
duction, variations, and finale in C + Wessel. | Spohr.—Now let every sorrow; duet from 
Collection of Overtures, no. 22, Lindpaint- * Der Berggeist ;’ soprano and bass Ewer. 
ner's ‘Joko’ = - itto. | Donizetti.—In quel de rammento ancor ; 





Lemoine.—Easy quadrille, ‘Chevallier de scena ed aria from ‘ L'Esule de Roma’ Boosey. 
Conolle’ - -— - Di 


- ss Tardi tardi il pie la Volga; aria 
Czerny.—Bouquet de Trois Tulips; ron- finale ; ditto - - - - - 
deaux d’'amusements  - = - - i Marschan.—The lyre and the laurel ; six 
songs in various styles, the words by dif- ' 
(Duets.) ferent authors ce he «oS 
Bertini—Les Amiables ; two duettinos itlo. | Walpole, Miss E—O rest thee in thy green 
Labitzky—Aurora Waltzes - - Boosey.| turfgrave - - -  - = Chappell. 
——— Woronsow Walzer - -  - itto. | Ball, W.—Through the stillness of the 
Masters, W.—Variatious on ‘ She who holds | dawning; adapted to the air ‘ Alla pace 


Ditto, 





my heart in keeping * : - Chappell, , degli eletti’ - 
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Nearly ready, in demy 4to, a New and Improved | 
Edition of i 
fEXHE PSALTER or PSALMS of 
DAVID; together withthe Te Deum, 
Jubilate, Magnifcal, Nunc Dimittis, &e. &c., 
carefully marked aud pointed, to enable the voices 
of a choir to keep exactly together, by singing 
the same syllable to the same note; and the ac- 
cents as far as possible made to agree with the 
accents in the chant; and also to remove the dif- 
ficulty which individuals generally find who are 
not accustomed. to the chanting of the Psalms. 
By ROBERT JANES, Organist of Ely Cathedral. 
Ely: printed and sold by T, A. Hills, book- 
seller. gid in London by Messrs. Rivington, St. 
Paul's Churchyard; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 
Stationers’ Hall-court ; Cocks and Co., Music- 
sellers, 20, Princes’-street, Hanover-square ; V. 
Rovalio, Deau-street, Soho, and all other book- 
sellers, . 


THE MUSIC 





R, BINFIELD has aVACANCY 

for an APPRENTICE to the general 

MUSIC TRADE and TUNING. —Cheltenham 
Music Saloon, 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 
KW) EXETER HALL.—On FRIDAY, Oct. 30, 
will be repeated HANDEL'S Oratorio, SAMSON, 
Principal performers—Mme. Caradori Allan, Miss | 
Hawes, Mr. Pearsall, Mr. Novello. and Mr. Phil- | 
lips. The Band and Chorus will consist of Five | 

undred Performers. | 

Tickets 3s, each; Reserved Seats, 5s.; may be | 
had of the principal Musicsellers; of Mr. Mit 
chell, 39, Charing-cross; aud of Mr. Ries, 102, 
Strand, opposite Exeter Hall. 








Extensive Redvction in Cash Prices. 


WORNUM, Inventor and Ma- 
e@ vufacturer of PATENT DOUBLE-AC- 
TION PIANOFORTES, at the Music Hall, Store- 
street, Bedford-square. 
THE PICCOLO. 
Plain in mahogany,,....... . 


COTTAGE AND CABINET. 
From 42 guineas to......... 105 


POCKET GRAND HORIZONTAL. 
From 55 guineas to. .........0e+000- 80 


IMPERIAL GRAND HORIZONTAL. 


From 75 guineas to........+- 125 


The above Instruments are all equally well ma- 


AL WORLD. 


CHAPPELL begs to announce 
e the following new publications :—The 
whole of the vocal music in Mercadante's opera 
IL GIURAMENTO, and Persiani's iNEZ DI 
CASTRO, as. performed with the greatest. suc- 
cess at Her MAJESTY'S THEATRE; also the 
favourite airs in Books singly, and duets by DIA- 
BELLL Fantasias by CZERNY, BURGMUL- 
LER, &e. &e, 

LABLACHE'’S INSTRUCTIONS for SINGING, 
on an entirely new system, with an analysis of the 

rinciples to be pursued in developing the voice, 
in attaining flexibility, and in forming the taste; 
with numerous examples, exercises, and solfeggi. 
Dedicated by permission to her Majesty, QUEEN 
VICTORIA, by Louis Lablache, principal bass 
singer at the Opera. Price 2Is. 

CHAPPELL'S COLLECTION of ENGLISH 
NATIONAL AIRS, consisting of ancient song, bal- 
lad, and dance tunes, interspersed with anecdote, 
and preceded by a History of English beet ; 
the airs harmonized for the pianoforte by Dr. 
Crotch, J. A. Wade, and G, A. Macfarren. Com- 
plete in two volumes, neatly bound, price £2 2s. 

A new and complete edition of WEBER'S 
WORKS, edited by J. MOSCHELES, nos. 1 
to 24. 

A complete collection of BEETHOVEN'S 
GRAND SYMPHONIES, arranged as pianoforte 
duets, with flute, violin, and vieloncello accom- 
paniments ad. lib., nos, | to 8. By W. WATTS. 


NEW SONGS BY S. LOVER. 
I know that the summer is come..... 
She who holds my heart in keeping . 
The Sun-dial.....cccecscece ° 
The Pearl-diver......... 
My gondoletta; duet. 


THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 
The blind man's bride..........sceeeeeeeeee 2 
Forget me not enwa 
O take me back to Switzerland... 
The name... . oe 
The Indian exile. 
The midshipman, . 
The lonely harp . 

We are the wandering breezes neue 
SELECT LIST OF NEW SONGS. 
Dream on, young hearts; 2s,.... oe MV. J. Sporle. 
Sister loved; 28...00.. seeeee G. Linley. 

n; dedicated 


Ah, why do we love? 2s.,.... 
Queen of the sea; sung by Mme. Vestris ; 2s. 





nnfactured and prepared for extreme climates. 

The Piccolo stands 3 feet 8 inches high, and the 
Pocket Grand is only 5 feet 4 inches long. 

A liberal allowance to Exporters and Dealers. 

This extensive reduction has been drawn from 
the Advertiser as a measure of protection to his 
New Piccolo Pianoforte ; the success of which has 
induced certain Manufacturers to announce and 
sell Instruments of a different character under the | 
same name, by which the Public are deceived and 
the Inventor injured. 





Hi. R. Bishop. 
| The bells, the bells of evening; sung by Mrs. 
Waylett; . Lee. 
| La Notte ; ariefta; 2s... 
L’addio ; melodia; 1s. 6d... 
I! Canto delle alpi; Is 6d.. 
La sera d'estate; 28..., Bb ole Gawi Ditto. 
Per l'aure tacite; 2s...........4. «+ + Guglielmo. 


London : published by CHAPPELL, 50, 
New Bond-street. 


Bevscccessssve oe 


«ee Rulbini. 
« seveeeee Schubert, 
Vit sods code « Negri. 





HENRY HOOPER, 13, Pall Mall, East, where all communications for the 


tisements are reczived.—R. GROUI 
Strand, and the following Agents :— 
CHAPPELL, Bond Street. 

D'ALMAINE, and Co., Soho Square. 
DUFF and HODGSON, Oxford Street. 
at py meer Fleet Street. 

+ KEEGAN, Burlington Arcade. 
MANN, Cornhill. 4 
BETTS, Threadneedle Street, 


WEBB, Liverpool ; SIMMS and DINHAM, Manc 


IBRIDGE, Panyer A 


' 
U 


Editor, Works for Review, and Adver- 
Hey, Paternoster Row.—G, BERGER, Hotyweil Sirect, 


CRAMER, ADDISON, & BEALE, 201, Regent St. 
JUHANNING, 122, Great Pordand Street, 
MILLS, Bond Street. 

OLLIVIER, Bond Street. 

Z. T, PURDAY, High Holborn. 

JOHN LEE, 440, West Strand. 


pester ; WRIGHTSON and WEBB, Birningham. 
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